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Adult education in the U.S. today and its future are 
summarized. As it presently exists, adult education is said to be 
local in nature* A national adult education research project is 
currently being conducted to determine the performance requirements 
for adults in a postindustrial society. Adult education has been a 
strong factor in raising the expectations of the disadvantaged, and 
xt has also been a tool in meeting some of these new expectations. 
Two educational concepts that grew in importance during the decade 
were career education and lifetime learning. Adult education is 
organized in many communities in connection with the elementary and 
secondary school system; however, in most communities employers, 
churches, unions, military service schools, colleges, public 
libraries, correspondence schools, community agencies, and a wide 
variety of professional, proprietary, and voluntary institutions also 
provide adult education. It assumes such varied forms as coiirses 
taken for credit, informal instruction, on-the-job training, 
correspondence study, and discussion groups or demonstrations at 
home, in the shop, in the field, or in the office. The college or 
university has provided most of the training for adult educators. 
Among the estimated total population of 130,314,000 persons age 17 
and over, 10. IX participated in adult education, and 8.n were 
full-time students. Excluding full-time students, of the 119,719,000 
eligible, ^^% participated in adult education. Women outnumbered men 
in the population, but more men participated in adult education. A 
common concern for effective methods aids in a predicted messive 
growth in adult education. (DB) 
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SDMHARY 



The history of the United States can be understood as the attempt 
to nanlpulate, change, and rework t!ie human environment. The future 
history of .he United states will also mean a changing human environment 
in which continuous learning throughout the life-span will represent an 
essential ingredient for personal survival, effectiveness, and human 
authenticity. 

Adult Education in the United States is local in nature. It is 
not a division of a national ministry of education, administered by the 
central government, but a rather complex mixfre of private and public, 
national and local organlMtions operating under the law of supply and 
demand. It is a strong force in helping the citizenn of the United States 
govern themselves, but it is not an authoritative arm of the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government helps to shape national policy in 
adult education, not by fiat, but by leadership and some financial assistance. 

rms situation, which differs from the role and direction of adult 
education in many other nations, should be kept in mind as the reader 
interprets this report on one of the United States* most turbulent dscades. 

Mass communications is an aspect of American life difficult to describe, 
because it relates primarily to adult learning rather than to adult educa- 
tion. However, its effect on adult education must be understood. 

Dissemination of information and opinion and advocacy in the United 
States is conducted on a vast scale. The variety of materials broadcast 
and printed is impossible to catalogue. Broadcasting is so pervasive 
that most citizens receive each day hundreds of items of information and 
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persuasion. There Is probably less control or central direction of 
this activity than in any other developed nation. There is no national, 
governments-operated broadcasting system. Fre^ dom of the press permits 
widespread advocacy of minority views « 

An understanding of Americans communications apparatus brings one 
to the problem of separating information from knowledge, of differen- 
tiating between learning and being tav^ht^ and of illuminating the complicated 
relationship between these. 

In a national survey conducted in 1971 > it was estimated that 21.2 
million adults (10 percent of the population) lacked i^cading skills at 
the "survival" level. A national adult education research project is 
currently being conducted to determine the performance requirements for 
adults in a post*-industrial society. These requirements will be described 
in terms of reading, writing, computational, and coping skills. 

Adult education has been a strong factor in raising the expectations 
of the disadvantaged, and it has also been a tool in meeting some of these 
new expectations. It helped create a widespread desire for self-fulfill-- 
ment, a feeling that there should be more to life than producing products 
and consuming them, and it helped millions of citizens toward this ful- 
fillment. 

Minority groups asked for their fair share from our society. Such 
movements as women's liberation, a demand for day care centers for 
children, neighborhood control of schools were among the results. So 
were the "underground press" and free universities. 
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Two educational concepts grew stronger during the decade — career 
education and lifetime learning. The concept of career education is 
not based merely upon a need for new job skills but upon a recognition 
that for most of our citizens a meaningful and productive work experience 
is essential to self-fulfillment. While the concept of lifetime learning 
recognizes the immediate need of many persons to up-grade their skills 
it also seeks to serve the need of all to understand adult experience 
and thus increase our knowledge and ability to gqvem ourselves. 

Adult education is organized in many communities in connection with 
the elementary and secondary school system. In a few communities, this 
may be the sole source of adul^ education, but in most, a wide variety 
of organizations provide adult education. These include employers, 
churches, unions, military service schools^ .olleges, public libraries, 
correspondence schools, conmnmity agencies, and a wide variety of 
professional, proprietary, and voluntary institutions. Adult education 
assumes such varied forms as courses taken for credit. Informal instruc- 
tion, on-the-job training, correspondence study, and discussion groups 
or demonstrations at home, in the shop, in the field, or in the office. 

Most adult education programs are conceived and organized separately 
from educational programs organized for children, yotmg adults, or full- 
time college students. However, there has been a growing trend since 
1965 for the elementary and secondary school system, the comnunity college 
and the university to accept greater responsibility for planning, organizing, 
coordinating, and staffing local adult education programs. 

Federal involvement is massive, unorganized, and multi-purposed* It has 
grown rapidly over the past decade without having been given a conscious sense 
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of direction. It Is the rasult of many different lavs» administered in 
different ways by many different departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. Yet there are ?ome common strands which help explain 
what exists and which help reveal both strength and deficiencies. 

One such strand is the pronounced legislative concern with disadvan- 
taged elements in our society. Jjsx an effort to promote social mobility. 
Congress has enacted a broad band of extension and continuing education 
programs addressed to those less able to compete for economic standing 
and educational attainment. This legislative emphasis has been reinforced 
by Federal administrative, policy and paralleled by changes in practice 
and policy on the part of many institutions of higiher education. 

No single agency of the Federal Government today has central responsi- 
bility for the interaction between the Federal Government and institutions 
of higher education » yet all major departments and agencies have a con- 
tinuing relationship with colleges and universities. As a result, several 
agencies may be engaged at any given time in important forms of collabora- 
tion with the same educational institutions. 

•Constant interaction with universities is an important element in 
the functional responsibility of many Government agencies. Much of this 
interaction is closely tied to the mission of an agency; consequently, 
responsibility for dealing with colleges and universities cannot be 
conveniently assigned to some central agency of Government. Vhat is 
required is not a mcnolithic Federal presence on the university campus 
but a coordinated one. Today there is no "Federal" presence, merely the 
presence of Federal agencies acting independently of each other. 
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All signs indicate that university-Federal agency interaction will 
continue to increase. Although this interaction has produced abrasions 
and nnitual frustration, it has also proved mutually advantageous. 
Universities need Federal funds and the opportunity for scholarly involve- 
ment in Federal programs relevant to institutional purposes. In turn, 
colleges and universities are an invaluable resource in support of 
objectives sought by Federal agencies. 

As adult education administrators are required to do more, they 
are subjected to more concerted pressures from political leaders, the 
courts, the public, and their own administrative hierarchies. As govern- 
ment programs increase in volume and scope, the administrators experience 
greater difficulty in relating their functions to numerous others which 
impinge on their particular responsibilities. When increasingly the 
needs of local and State governments require understanding and support 
from the Federal level, the existing forms of interaction evidence more 
sharply long-present inadequacies. And the present organization of the 
Federal executive branch reveals serious shortcomings resulting from the 
enlarged and changing demands made upon it. 

The increasing number of Federal executive agencies concerned with 
domestic problems, particularly in the areas of education and social wel- 
fare, has brought the Federal Government closer to local communities than 
at any time in the past. At the national level. Federal programs appear 
manmioth and sprawling, but at the local level their size may take on more 
manageable dimensions. Control and "ownership" of these programs conse- 
quently become volatile issues, and they become exceptionally so when 
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these programs touch closely on basic social Issues , expectations , 
and frustrations. The dangers of politicizing these programs at the 
local level are real, and what once may have been conceived as a 
"community" Is transformed Into a "constituency*" 

There are hundreds of private schools which provide career educa- 
tion for a fee, and many adults pay tuition to take courses at educational 
Institutions in their spare time. It is estimated that learners pay a- 
major fraction of the national bill for adult education. An exception 
to this general policy is the adult basic education program or the 
national literacy effort in which the Federal Government provides 90% 
of the cost. Through the Congress, the Nation has taken the position 
that every citizen should have access to the equivalent of a secondary 
education. It may be that the principle of a free public elementary 
and secondary education, deemed necessary to keep the United States* society 
viable, will be extended to the principle of life-long access to free learn- 
ing to retain this viability in the increasing complexity of our society. 
Many of the programs and expenditure of tax monies to provide job training 
and other compensatory programs for the victims of discrimination will 
move the country closer to free education at every stage of life. 

Until the last decade the field of adult education lagged behind 
other educational fields in the number of international exchanges of 
practitioners and professors, in participation in international organi- 
zations, and in international studies* Adult education may still be 
behind, but in the last 10 years significant strides have been made. 
Indeed, one important trend in adult education is its increasingly 
international character • 
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Adult education in the United States needs more trained career- 
oriented personnel. The shortage can be validated by present enrollment 
and participation figures in such programs as public school adult basic 
education, college and university extension, retraining programs in 
business and industry and in continuing education programs of profess- 
ional associations and organizations. It can also be documented with 
evidence of the scope and nature of the problems of undereducation, 
poverty, rapidly changing professional job markets, increase of time 
for life-long learning and leisure-time activities, and the urgent necessity 
for our environmental understanding and conservation. 

Over the past few years, national, regional, and State programs 
have been initiated to provide and prepare leadership and personnel for 
some of these adult education programs and activities. However, there 
remains a significant and varied number of gaps and shortages in adult 
education personnel. 

The college or university has provide most of the training for 
adult educators, particularly land grant State colleges. There are 
approximately 75 institutions of higher education which provide master 
and/or doctoral level programs in adult education. In the past 2 years, 
16 colleges in the Southeast have established either undergraduate or 
graduate programs for teachers, teacher-trainers, and managers with Federal 
support. 

Community colleges and special institutes operated by colleges and 
universities have trained thousands of teachers, teacher-trainers, and 
administrators iu aault basic education since 1964. However, most of 
these efforts have been designed on an emergency basis with little systematic 
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followup* Also, these institutes and conference have served part- 
time personnel in most cases* The universities in their degree- 
granting programs have prepared full-time personnel* 

Many other government and private groups have funded and organized 
their own short courses and institutes of training or retraining* But 
again, the universities have been called upon to provide much of the 
training in educational techniques for the adult educator* 

Rising levels of educational attainment have probably caxised a 
number of the shifts in employment requirements. One of our major goals 
has been to increase educational opportunities, for all groups in the 
population. Accordingly, the educational level of the United States has 
been increasing rapidly in the recent past, and this increase is likely 
to continue. As recently as 1952, for example, about two-fifths of the 
employed males who were at least 18 years old had completed 8 years of 
schooling or less. By 1964 this proportion has declined to slightly 
more than one-fourth. While the upgrading of educational achievement has 
been generally characteristic of the labor force, it has been especially 
marked for blue collar workers and farmers —the occupations which have 
provided the bulk of the employment for persons with less than a high 
school education. As a majority of the employees in these occupations 
come to have at least a grammar school education the individuals with 
lesser schooling will be at a disadvantage in obtaining employment. 

With continued progress in education over the next decade, by 1975 
it is likely that only about a sixth of the employed persons will have 
received an education amounting- to 8 years of schooling or less. The 
proportion of the labor force with 4 years of college or more is projected 
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to Increase, but at a somewhat less rapid pace - from a tenth of the 
total in the early 1960 's to a seventh in the mid-1970 's. As the 
supply of well-educated, or better-educated persons increases in 
virtually all occupational fields, the greater availability of these 
persons to employers itself becomes an Important factor in raising 
entrance requirements for many types of jobs. 

As the occupational composition of the labor forces changes in 
the coming decade, the significance of career education in job prepara- 
tion is likely to become even larger than at present. The relevant 
training for white collar and service jobs involves an emphasis on develop- 
ing a broad base of cognitive, communicative, and social skills - skills 
acquired through career education. Within industry, automation tends 
to shift employees' duties from work as operators of machines to work as 
monitors of complex controls adjusting flows of inputs and outputs. 
The requirements for these types of positions are judgment, reliability, 
adaptability, and discipline rather than technical expertise. 

The new programs in manpower policy, the expansion of facilities in 
higher education, and the search for new directions in vocational education 
increase our society's flexibility in pursuing many goals by making it 
possible to assure a more adequate supply of labor in occupations required 
for national objectives receiving a high priority. In addition, a better 
educated and more skilled population would facilitate pursuit of all goals 
by increasing the productivity of the labor force. Consequently, the 
greater educational oppo.cunity which furthers the Nation's social goals 
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by reducing the prevalence of illiteracy, poverty, and unemployment 
also encourages economic growth. 

During the last few years there has also been a radical shift in 
the role of the Federal Government with respect to education — from 
a position of non-interference and non-support to increasingly heavy 
involvement. With substantial Federal funds flowing into education 
at all levels. Federal policymakers have begun to ask penetrating 
questions about the relevance and productivity of the total national 
education effort. The concern of the Federal Government with education 
has been heightened by its awareness that the poorly educated are 
likely to be unskilled and that the unskilled encounter difficulties 
in getting and holding a job that will pay a living wage. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education has called for a thorough 
restructuring of the curriculum of secondary schools to place greater 
emphasis on career orientation and preparation. With respect to higher 
education, there is mounting evidence of p-'blic concern about the 
large and still growing number of college students, a high proportion 
of whom start their college studies only to drop out. 

Among the estimated total population of 130,314,000 persons age 17 
and older, 10.1 percent participated in adult education, 8*1 percent 
were full-time students, and 81.8 percent did not engage in any formalized 
education during the year ended May, 1969. Of the 119,719,000 eligible 
population (i.e., excluding full-time students), 11.0 percent participated 
in adult education. 
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Although women outnumbered men both in the total population 
age 17 and over and in the population eligible for adult education, 
more men participated in adult education; 12.6 percent of the eligible 
men took adult education, compared to 9.6 percent of the eligible women. 

Blacks were 9.7 percent of the total population age 17 and over 
but only 7.5 percent of the total number of participants in adult 
education. Whites comprised 89.3 percent of the total population but 
represented 91.5 percent of the total participants. 

More than half of all persons age 17 through 24 were students, 
with 40.5 percent studying full time and 10.7 percent participating 
in adult education. 

The rate of participation in adult education dropped from 18.2 
percent of the eligible population under age 35 to 7.7 percent of 
those age 35 and over. Except for the youngest age group, 17 through . 
24, nonp art icip ants were fairly equally distributed for all age 
categories. 

For those under age 35, 24.1 percent of the eligible White men 
participated in adult education, while 10.9 percent of the eligible 
Black men took adult education. In comparison, 14.8 percent of the White 
women and 13.2 percent of the Black women participated. 

Of the total participants in adult education. White men age 25 
through 34 comprised the greatest percentage, 18.1; and of these, the 
greatest percentage, 37.7 were in job training. 

The three most popular sources of adult education showed little 
difference in utilization by the estimated x3, 150, 000 participants: 
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public or private school, 27,7 percent; job training, 27,5 percent; 
and college or university part-time, 25.2 percent. Participation in 
the remaining instructional sources was much less: community organizations, 
13,4 percent; correspondence courses, 8.0 percent; tutor or private instruc- 
tor, 5*8 percent; and other adult education, 10.3 percent. (The totals 
add to more than 100.0 percent due to multiple participation.) 

The growth of increased leisure time can be equated fairly closely 
with the growth of adult education activities designed to enrich the 
mind and spirit rather than the pocketbook. Adult education in the 
classroom and the lecture hall did increase as income went up and working 
hours went down. Many forms of self-fulfillment became increasingly 
available to more and more citizens in the 193'J*s. However, it was only 
in recent years with greater affluence and increased leisure that such 
educational activities became widespread in the United States. 

Adult educators must concern themselves with the individual's quest 
for identity, the quest for community, the proper uses of fraternity, 
the assumptions which underlie problems created by bureaucratic behavior, 
and the re-education of persons in human relations. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities created in 1966 has main- 
tained that effective educational programs for the general public should 
be channeled through all institutions and agencies that have an educational 
mission. Thua it has made grants to television stations, newspapers, 
libraries, museums, as well as public schools and institutions of higher 
education. 

The term "humanities," as defined in the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, includes but is not limited to 

the study of the following: "language, both modem and classical; 
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linguistics; literature; history, jurisprudence; philosophy; 
archeology; the history, criticism, theory and practice of the arts; 
and those aspects of the social sciences which have humanistic content 
and empxoy humanistic methods." The Endowment is also authorized to 
support "the study and application of the humanities to the human 
environment. " 

As we move into the seventies, the stage is set for massive growth 
in adult education. To a considerable degree there seems to be a 
readiness to call on the services of adult educators, a readiness 
which stems from several decades of careful attention to developing 
methods appropriate and successful for adult learning. Adult educators 
seem eager to employ new devices and to incorporate research findings 
in their programs. The limitations are largely those of finance, 
lack of access to the products of the new technology, and lack of 
training in their use. The fragmentation that has plagued adult 
education in the United States from its inception is still present, 
but a common concern for effective methods constitutes one of the 
major forces linking the field - and one of the brightest hopes. 
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